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THE PRESENT STUDY WAS UNDERTAKEN TO ASSESS THE 
DESIRABILITY OF USING VIDEOTAPED INSTRUCTION TO SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM OF PROVIDING UNIFORMLY CONSISTENT STUDY SKILLS 
COURSES TO UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. THIS FIRST PHASE INVOLVED 
PRODUCING TEN 30-MINUTE VIDEOTAPED LECTURES. THE SECOND PHASE 
CONSISTED OF OFFERING THE VIDEOTAPED COURSE TO NINE GROUPS 
THROUGHOUT FOUR ACADEMIC QUARTERS. APPROXIMATELY 700 STUDENTS 
TOOK PART IN THE STUDY. ONLY 20 PERCENT OF THE PARTICIPATING 
STUDENTS INDICATED THEY WOULD PREFER CONVENTIONAL LECTURES IN 
CONTRAST TO 25 PERCENT WHO INDICATED THEY LIKED THE 
TELEVISION PRESENTATION. THE FOLLOWING CONCLUSIONS WERE 
REACHED — (1> STUDENTS REACT FAVORABLY TO STUDY SKILLS 
MATERIALS PRESENTED VIA VIDEOTAPED TELEVISION INSTRUCTION, 

(2) VIDEOTAPED TELEVISION INSTRUCTION IS AN EFFECTIVE MEANS 
FOR RAPIDLY GROWING UNIVERSITIES TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THEIR 
STUDENTS IN THE STUDY SKILLS AREA, (3) LOWER-CLASS STUDENTS 
WITH AVERAGE OR LOWER ACHIEVEMENT REFLECT THE GREATEST 
BENEFITS FROM ENROLLING IN A VIDEOTAPED STUDY SKILLS COURSE, 
(4) THE LEARNING OF STUDY SKILLS MATERIAL IS ENHANCED WHEN 
STUDENTS ARE GIVEN MEANINGFUL ASSIGNMENTS TO PERFORM IN THE 
CLASSROOM FOLLOWING A VIDEOTAPED LECTURE ON STUDY SKILLS, (5) 
VIDEOTAPED STUDY SKILLS INSTRUCTION CAN BE OFFERED 
SUCCESSFULLY THROUGHOUT THE DAY, AS WELL AS DURING THE 
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Ii'?TRODUCTION 



A substantial amount of research evidence has been assembled 
supporting the procedure of teaching study skills courses to univer- 
sity students using traditional teaching methods. This evidence, 
reviewed in detail in the next section of this report, indicates 
that students who have taken such courses achieve relatively higher 
levels in subsequent courses and reflect more favorable attitudes 
toward education than students who have not taken such co«irses, Ba- 
spite the research evidence, however, many college and university 
students do not have study skills courses available. The following 
reasons are among those cited for this situation; 1) There is a 
shortage of qualified personnel for teaching the courses; 2) Time 
of instructors is demanded for subject matter areas; 3) It is diffi- 
cult to maintain consistently high caliber presentations in this area; 
and 4) Study skills courses are offered at times of the day which 
will not conflict with other courses and this greatly inconveniences 
t**e instructors, thus making the teaching of such courses unpopular. 

The present study was undertaken to assess the desirability of 
using videotaped instruction to solve the problem of providing uni- 
formly consistent study skills courses to university students. By 
videotaping the presentations of a qualified study skills instructor, 
a permanent recording of a specialist becomes available for all those 
desiring to capitalize on his knowledge of the area. Although the 
actual number of qualified instructors of study skills classes is 
not available, it is reasonable to assume that any college or univer- 
sity will have relatively few in its employ. This usually means that 
if an institution wishes to offer a study skills course, it must 
either hire an instructor from the limited market or educate a present 
member of its faculty to take over this function. 

Some colleges and universities have appointed graduate students 
to teach study skills to undergraduates. Although this procedure is 
less costly than employing senior faculty members for this purpose, 
a problem of continuity immediately results. As graduate students 
complete their programs of study, other students must be recruited 
and oriented to replace them. Such a practice assumes that graduate 
students are not only available for this purpose, but can become 
sufficiently competent to teach in this area. Videotaped study skills 
courses should be useful in alleviating the problems of continuity of 
offerings and uniformity in the qualifications of instructcrs. 

Many colleges and universities have experienced difficulties sur- 
rounding the scheduling of conventional study skills courses, When 
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study skills courses are scheduled during the "more popular" hours 
ol a school day, they often conflict with required classes making it 
Itrtpossible for many students to enroll. Likewise, many instructors 
of study skills courses are involved in the teaching of academic 
coursework and this prevents them from teaching study skills courses 
at these times. A prograip for offering study skills is needed which 
will allow the course to be taught at various times of the day in a 
variety of settings v?ithcut occupying the time of instructors involved 
in teaching academic coursework. Videotaped instruction, if shown 
to bo. an effective method for teaching study skills courses should 
contribute substantially toward alleviating this need. 

Statement of the Prcb?em : The problem investigated in the pre- 

sent study can be restated as follows: 

"To assess the desirability of using videotaped Instruction to 
provide a uniformly consistent study skills course to university 
students." 

Review of Related Research : The research literature in the 

sti’"’y skills area consists of reviews of study skills course evalua- 
tions, surveys of current practices, analyses of study skills mater- 
ials, reports of current evaluations of specific study skills courses 
and descriptions of study skills inventories. Only those publications 
having a direct relationship to the present study are included in this 
review. 

In her 1960 review of twenty-two published evaluations of study 
skills courses, Entwisle (12) reported the following: 

1. A study-skills course will usually be followed by 
improvement. 

2. A study-skills course will be most beneficial for 
students desiring to take it. 

3. Students wishing to take a study-skills course, but 
prevented from doing so, and, therefore, presumably 
of comparable motivation to those enrolled, fail to 
show significant improvement, 

4. Any gains noted vyill not necessarily be related to 
either the content or the duration of the course. 

In 1952, Tresselt (47) surveyed 30 colleges to ascertain how 
study skills courses were being taught, the qualifications of instruc- 
tors, and the desirability of offering such courses. The following 
results were obtained from the 16 schools responding to the ques- 
tionnaire: 






1« K6thods of presenting material“*“lecture, interview, 
discussion, individual testing and laboratory activity* 

2. Level of students--majority were freshmen. 

3. Method of enrollment- -in five schools students entered 
voluntarily, in seven schools students were referred 

four schools students entered by both voluntary 
means and by referral « 

4. Credit and meetings per week--0 to 6 hours per week 
and 0-3 credits o Crude mode- -2 hours per week and 0 
credits n 

5. Assistants--one assistant per 10 students was required. 

6. Level of education of instructors — twelve held their 
Mo A. and four their Ph,Do 

In addition, one or more of the reporting schools indicated 
that 1) grades of students in their course increased .5 letter grade 
on the average; 2) eighty per cent of enrol lees increased their read«= 
ing rate; 3) the course reduces drop-outs; 4) students have a desire 
for assistance in this area; 5) the course is generally beneficial 
for those who want to learn^ 




In 1953, Blake (3) surveyed an unreported number of college 



^yj/o are for only voluntary students 
for all freshmen 
6% no response 




2. Study skills programs in general are plagued by a 
remedial aura; but all students could benefit. 



3. Program planning with students is conspicuously 



lacking. 
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Fifty-one per cent of the programs surveyed do not give 
academic credit for participation in the formalized 
parts of the programs. 

6. Most programs do not have specially trained workers 
for them. 

7. Most programs are not adequately publicized. 

Laycock and Russell (18) analysed thirty-eight how-to-study 
manuals designed primarily for secondary school pupils. All specific 
exercises, examples and discussions of study habits and skills were 
classified into twenty-four general categories. The analysis indi- 
cated that thirty-five specific practices in sixteen of tL major 

manuals twenty or more times. The authors 
indicated that few of the suggestions made in the manuals had any 

asis in research. They pointed to a number of contradictions and 

questionable" recommendations. They further stated that in 
manuals, seven of the twenty-four major categories of 
as follows-^ practices were omitted. Their overall conclusions were 

1. The number of published manuals indicates the important 
place given by educators to the development of study 
habits and skills in pupils. 

2. Progress has been made in analyzing possible elements 
constituting good study habits and skills, 

3. The analysis reveals emphasis on reading, taking exami- 
nations, habits of learning, outlining and note-taking, 
classroom activities, memorizing, using the library, 

and the physical and psychological conditions for studying. 

4. Disagreement and a lack of research are apparent. 

5. Additional investigation is needed into almost all 
areas of how-to-study programs. 

dur-lnTTlT changes in study habits and attitudes 

? 1 a Q-sort test as a criterion. The 

test included items on study skills, attitudes about teachers and 

college, and satisfaction with progress and goals. Subjects in the 
88 who took both pre- and post- tests. 
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The student taking the test sorted cards into seven piles, pile 
number one being the most descriptive of him and pile number seven 
being the least descriptive, with most of the items between these 
two extremes. The distribution of cards among the piles was pre- 
arranged so that the items formed a normal distribution, and constituted 
the student's profile. The profile was scored by correl~^ing it with 
the “ideal" profile which was constructed by counselors. The students 
took the test on the first day of the course, half taking Form A and 
half Form B, The post-test was taken on the next-to-last day, with 
each students taking the form opposite the one he had taken originally. 

The following results were obtained: The correlations were trans- 

formed to Fisher's Z-scores so that they could be averaged, A "highly 
significant" change in the mean value of the scores occurred during 
the course, with the average student profile on the post-test m.ore 
nearly like the "ideal" than on the pre-test. As a control, a group 
of students not in the course were divided into "old" (1 to 4 previous 
semesters at college) and "new" (first semester of college vjork). 

Average pre-test scores for the "new" and "old" students were essen- 
tially the sam£ suggesting that previous college exposure had no 
effect on improving study habits and attitudes. 

Greaser pointed out that grades are a narrow criterion by which 
to measure the success of a study-habits course, and one of these 
criteria should be some measurement of the student's satisfaction 
with the adjustment he has made to studying and college life. 

Di Lorenzo (9) conducted an investigation to determine whether 
some variable might be indicative of the degree of improvement to be 
made from taking a "how to study" course. The following procedure 
was employed in his investigation: In December, 1959, the Study- 

Habits Inventory was administered to 724 students in the School of 
Education, St. John's University. The inventory was accompanied by 
a request to volunteer for the study-habits program. The 258 subjects 
involved were full-time female students entoiled in the 1959-60 
school year. 



One experimental and two control groups were formed by pairing 
each student in the course with two students who were not. The 
students in one control group had volunteered and were not accepted, 
while those in the second control group were unwilling to take the 
instruction. The subjects were paired on past QPI (quality point 
index), sex, year in college, total score on the SCAT and SHI scores. 
The course was offered one hour a week for thirteen weeks. A lecture 
and discussion approach was employed with emphasis on application. 

At completion of the course, the semester averages in terms of QPI 
were computed. These were compared to the previous cummulative QPI's. 
Changes of the experimental students were compared to those of the 
control students. 
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Di Lorenzo concluded that 



1. Differences in QPI gain were significant for the exper- 
imental group over the volunteer control group and just 
short of significant over the non-volunteer control 
group. The benefit of instruction for non-pro bat ionary 
students was clearly demonstrated, 

2. The relative difference in improvemeni: of the experi- 
mental group over the two control groups was not 
significant. The volunteer control S's recognized a 
need and desire to improve their study habits, but did 
not do so on their own, 

3. QPI gains favored the experimental students at each 
grade level, but only the juniors taking the course 
made a significant improvement over their controls. 

4. The correlation between the QPI gain difference (QPI^) 
and the SCAT scores was not significant. 

5. The correlation coefficient between the QPIp and SHI 
scores was significant at the .01 level; the lower the 
study habits rating, the greater the improvement by the 
trained S's over the control S's. 

Of man (31) conducted a series of informal seminars for students 
on probationary status at UCLA, Enrollment was voluntary and the 
discussion x^as unstructured. Topics discussed by the students included 
goals, efficiency, anxiety, independence, failure, rejection, hostility, 
and study skills. The author observed that students experiencing 
the cemlnar felt better equipped to deal with present and future educa- 
tional situations. 

Jackson (15) conducted a student-centered group counseling 
program at the University of Illinois. Objectives included assessing 
the role of ability, adjustment, and poor study materials in overall 
student effectiveness. Students xi^ho sought help were divided into 
homogeneous discussion groups according to low ability-low achievement 
and average or high ability-low achievement. Individual counseling 
was also used in conjunction with group activities. Significant 
increases xn grades, reading speed, and comprehension were noted^. 

Decreases were also recorded on the depression and hysteria scales of 
the M.M.P,I, 

Snow (43) found that a study skills course consisting of formal 
instruction and individual counseling resulted in. significant increases 
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point averages for University of Wyoming students. Kinatv- 
five percent of the students felt that the course was valuable ^ 
Students also showed significant increases in reading efficiency. 

?“ “''®®*=lsation of a study method course, Iresselt and Riehlao, 
re2 relationship of the nature anrseve“ty or 

referral students problems to three levels of study skills LsLuction. 

before, during and after taking the course 
r^ireTortsidf hejp! adjustment probleL 



additional study, Richlem and Tresselt (34) reported that 
ficant, x^hereas it was not prior to the course. ® 

students^LPfan*^^^"*^^?? reduce the number of potentially good 
students who fail in colleges and universities through a seven-hour 

voluntary non-credit study skills course. Discussion 

on study habits and included scheduling note-takinc an^ 

Pronounced improvements in grade point^^vei^ge ivei®! “nti^n^uf 

iSiriir euroll^waHitid for iie^n^ent 

quarter and subsequent quarters. ' c irrent 



Di Michael (10) conducted a study to assess the £ 

S"SSm.‘2;“,°' : “““ 

by intelligence level among ninth graders. It was found that nartl- 
cipation in the year-long study skills course (two 45-minute classes 

Mnt"for\foLnr°'f“‘®^ ® gain in history achieve- 

Mnt for students of superior ability, but not in other courses or 
for students at other intelligence levels. courses or 






kept receiving high grades after the course tha^ ^tfhid*® ’ i"**! 

coursrio hiilihrsiifol »r 

emotional factors as well as study methods. social, and 
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The foregoing reviews and evaluative reports are illustrative of 
research on the effectiveness of study skills courses. In addition 
to such studies as were cited, the research literature is repleat with 
attempts to explain variation in achievement with the use of study 
skxlls and attxtude inventories. Such studies have been abstracted 
in other volumes such as that prepared by Neidt (26) and will not be 
reviewed here. Because one inventory, the Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes by Brown and Holtzman (5) was involved in the present study, 
however, the work on which it was based and evidence of its validity 
and reliability are reviewed in the following paragraphs. 

In 1941 Brown (4) contrasted 211 sophomore probationary 
students at the University of California and 120 elementary psychology 
students in terms of their study habits. Using "psychologically 
correct" responses to reading and study skills items, he found rela- 
tively few significant differences. Successful and unsuccessful 
students failed to use many efficient techniques. 

In 1954, Holtzman, Brown and Farquhar (14) reported item 
analysis data and evidence of reliability and validity of the Survey 
of Study Habits and Attitudes. The sample used for the final item 
analysis consisted of 358 women and 328 men, all second-semester fresh- 
men in four Texan colleges. One-semester GPA^s served as the criterion. 
Using the upper and lower 27% of each grade distribution, phi coeffi- 
cients were computed independently for each of the five possible 
choices on every item. Selection of items to be keyed was based on 
a trodification of Dailey*s suggested guide for keying by patterns of 



The final key for men contained 36 items; for women, 29 items. 
Twenty-two items were common to both. A value of 2 was assigned to 
the category at the end of the response-continuum which characterized 
the superior students, a weight of one was given the next adjacent 
category, and the remaining three received a 0 weight. 



The SSHA was administered to 1756 men and 1118 women in 10 
colleges for cross-validation. Validity coefficients for men vary 
from .27 to .66 with an average of .42; for x^omen v':hey vary from .26 
to .65 with an average of .45. All correlations between SSHA scores 
and grades were significant at the .01 level. 



Correlations between the SSBA and the ACE Psychological Exami- 

highly saturated with known scholas- 
tic aptitude factors, it may be concluded that the SSHA measures 

iiqaortant traits which are relatively untouched by the standard col- 
lege entrance examination. It makes a unique contribution in predic- 
ting academic success. 
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Reliability of the SSHA was estimated by 

(1) the split-thirds method and 

(2) the test-retest method. 

The split-thirds method yielded reliabilities significant at 
the ,01 level for men and the ,05 level for women. Two studies using 
the test-retest method yielded reliabilities of .95 and .88 for men 
and ,93 and ,84 for women, 

Reading Ease Scores were 67 for the cover page (understood by 
average 8th or 9th graders) and 58 for the items (understandable by 
average 10th graders). 



From further studies it was concluded that the scoring keys as 
finally adopted represented the best ones available from the point of 
view of both scoring ease and validity. 

Further results suggested that the SSHA has a validity higher 
than that reported above when used for guidance of students who are 
seeking help with their academic difficulties; that is, when they have 
shown an interest in their SSHA scores. 

Literature Rev iew Summary ; Whereas many evaluations of study 
skills courses using conventional instruction techniques have been 
made, no attempt has been made to assess the desirability of using 
video ti'.ped instruction for teaching study skills courses. In general, 
reports of the evaluations of study skills courses support the offering 
of such courses.. Students reportedly show gains of one half letter 
grade in their overall averages following the completion of study 
skills courses. Students also show more favorable attitudes toward 
education and attitudes toward study after completing a study skills 
course . 

Objectives; The present study was designed to ansx^r the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What is the reaction of students to a videotaped study-skills 
course? 

2. Will a videotaped study-skills course meet the needs of 
students in a rapidly growing university? 

3. What are the characteristics of students who profit most 
from experiencing a videotaped study-skills course? 

4. How should outside assignments be handled in a videotaped 
study-skills course? 
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5, At what time of day can best results be obtained from 
televising a study-skills course? 

6, What factors (such as credit) contribute toward the motiva- 
tion of students enrolled in a television study-skills 
course? 



H ypothese s; Major hypotheses tested in the present study were; 

1. A videotaped study-skills course will result in significant 
changes in score on a study skills inventory. 

2. Overall grade point averages of students enrolled in a 
videotaped study skills course will improve significantly 
after the course. 

3. Freshmen will record greater gains in inventory scores and 
grade point averages after enrolling in a study skills 
course than other students. 

4. There will be no significant criterion differences amor.g 
times of the day for offering a non-credit videotaped study 
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METHOD 



The present study was conducted in two phases. During the first 
phase the videotapes were produced and the evaluative instruments S 

were chosen or developed. During the second phase the videotaped I 

study skills course was shown according to several experimental con- ■ 

ditions and evidence of its effectiveness was obtained and analyzed, I 

P_evelopment of the Videotapes ; Ten 30-minute videotaped lectures I 

were produced for the present study. Each of these was preceded by I 

moving picture film footage designed to illustrate the topic to be I 

covered in the lecture concerned. Such footage included commencement n 

exercises scenes of study situations in dormitories, sorority and I 

fraternity houses, and laboratory experiments involving learning, I 

Titles for the ten tapes were as follows: I 

1, Setting Your Sights 

2, Scheduling Your Time 

3, Study Environment 

4, Learning and Reinforcement 

5, Learning: An Active Process 

6, How to Take Notes in Class and on Your Readings 

7, How to Read a Textbook 

8, Ef ficiency ' in ..Study 

9, How to Take Exams 

10, Where and W.^en to Seek Counsel 

Select ion and Construction of Evaluation Instruments : A s tudy 

skills inventory, an attitude scale, two knowledge examinations, 
and a structured set of interview questions constituted the evalua- 
tive instruments employed in the present study. 




grown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes : After a 

thorough review of available study skills inventories, the Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes (5) was chosen for use in the present 
study. In general, this instrument was selected because it paralleled 
the content of the course, had been shown to possess satisfactory 
validity and reliability, was feasible to use, and was accompanied 
by useable norms. 

Attitude Toward the Course Scale : To asses the specific atti- 

tudes of students toward the methods of instruction and the course 
content, a special 18-item scale was developed. This scale was of 
the Likert type and contained items found to be discriminating in an 
earlier study by Neidt (27). A copy of the scale is shown in the 
Appendix. 
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To assess the reliability of the attitude scale, three samples 
of thirty students were drawn at random from the experimental groups 
and their split half scores obtained. Reliability under each condition 
was estimated as follows: 
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Samples 


N 


Odd-Even r 


Spearman-Brown r 


Fall 


30 


.826 


.905 


W inter 


30 


.833 


.909 


Spring 


30 


.772 


.871 


On the basis of these results, the 
satisfactory reliability for group 


attitude scale 
comparisons. 


was judged to have 


Knowlede 


e Examinations: Two multiole-chmV.P 


knowledge tests 



were constructed to cover the specific content of the videotape lec- 
Each test contained 25 items and each was based upon specific 
presentations. Knowledge Test One covered the first five videotapes 
and Knowledge Test Two covered videotapes six through nine. The 
content of tape ten was not examined since all available time during 
the last session was to be used for the administration of the Survey 
of Study Habits and Attitudes. 
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Reliability estimates based on samples of 30 students for the two 
knowledge tests were as follows: 



Samples 


N 


1st 


Knowledge 


2nd Knowledge 






^Oe 


S-Br 


^Oe 


S-Br 


Fall 


30 


.506 


.,672 


.521 


.677 


Winter 


30 


.297 


.458 


.346 


.514 


Spring 


30 


.412 


.584 


.483 


.651 



A copy of each knowledge examination is shown in the Appendix. 

Interview Questions: To assess student reaction to the course 

in individual situations and to obtain suggestions for improving the 
course, a series of eleven questions were developed. These questions 
were patterned after those used in an earlier study by Neldt and 
French (29), The interview questions used in the present study 
were as follows: 

1* After having had a course on study skills, how do you feel 
about this type of course? 

2. What did you like best £*bout the course? 

3. What was the worst part of the course? 

4. How do you think this course would compare with taking the 
same course with a conventional lecture system? 
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Bo you feel any different about your study habits now than 
you did before you started this course? 

How do you think this study skills course could be improved? 

7e Would you have any criticisms or comments concerning the 
instruction of this course by Dr, Vattano? 

8, How did you feel about taking the exams and attitude scalr: 3 ? 

9, How would you suggest we get students interested in taking 
this course? 

Do you think this course has or will improve your study habitc’ 



11 o Do you have any additional comments? 



Pre>^entations of the Course ; The videotaped study skills courre 
was offered to nine groups in the present study. The offerings were 
as follows: 



Condition 



1965 - 66 Academic Year 
Number 



Fall Quarter - Noon 
twice weekly 

Fall Quarter - 4:00 Pcm^ 
twice weekly 

Winter Quarter - Noon 
daily 

Winter Quarter '• 4:00 p.m, 
daily 

Winter Quarter - 7:00 poU 
twice weekly 

.Spring Quarter - 7:00 p,m„ 
twice weekly 

Spring Quarter ~ 7:00 pnm, 
twice xv^eekly (football) 

Spring Quarter - 7:00 p,m. 
twice wefikly (high school) 



1966 - 



Fall Quarter - 4-: 00 p-n, 
twice weekly 



Enrolled 


Male 


Female 


F 


S 


Jr Sr 


108 


71 


37 


35 


50 


1.4 7 


50 


27 


23 


15 


23 


9 3. 


89 


56 


33 


39 


23 


1?. C 


98 


62 


36 


43 


23 


15 7 


33 


19 


14 


18 


9 


4 • 


41 


31 


10 


15 


0 


9 3 


23 


23 


- 


14 


5 


2 


101 


41 


60 








Acadomic Year 










209 


86 


123 


106 


68 


31 4 



Three kinda of conditions were involved in the experimentation: 
time of day, frequency of offerings per week, and type of student 
involved. During the fall quarter, 1965-66, the course was offered 
twice weekly (Tuesday and Thursday) at noon and at 4:00 p.m. During 
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the winter quarter the course was offered at noon and at 4:00 p.m. 
on a daily basis (five days per week for two weeks) and at night 
(7:00 p.m.) twice a week for five weeks. During the spring quarter 
the course was offered at 7:00 p.m, twice a week for five weeks to 
three receiving groups - one volunteer group of university students, 
twenty-three football players who were required to enroll for the 
course, and to 101 high school students who ■'voluntarily enrolled. 

During the fall quarter 1966-67, the course was offered at 4:00 p.m. 
twice a week for five weeks® 

The experimental period for the course was tc have been the 
1965-66 academic year according to original plans. The course proved 
to be so popular that an additional offering during the 1966-67 fall 
quarter was made. Because the 1965-66 data were already being anal^vzed 
by the start of the 1966-67 academic year, the 1966-67 fall quarter 
data were analyzed separately. Thus, two analyses were made, one for 
the 1965-66 academic year and one for the 1966-67 academic year. 

In all university instances except the offering involving the 
football players, students enrolled for the course by signing a 
roster in a central campus location. Publicity for the course in- 
cluded newspaper coverage, radio announcements, letters to the leaders 
or organized houses and dormitories, and a memorandum describing the 
course sent to all student advisers • High school students enrolled 
for the course through their counselor following a bulletin board 
announcement. 

Administration of the evaluation instruments followed the same 
pattern regardless of the group or the condition involved. The basic 
pattern was: 



Attendance was checked at every class session. Grade point 
averages for the previous quarter and the current quarter were obtained 
at the end of the quarter in which the course was offered. Grade 
point averages for the following quarter and for the second quarter 
after the course were obtained for the students enrolled in the 
course during the fall quarter. Upon the completion of each course, 
certificates were issued to all students who had attended eight or 
more class sessions. 



First Session 
Second Session 
Fifth Session 
Ninth Session 



Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
Attitudes Scale 
First Knowledge Examination 
Second Knowledge Examination and 
Attitude Scale 

Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
Interview Questions 



Tenth Session 
Post Course 
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Malyses : All data were coded and punched for electronic data 

processing. In general, the following analyses were made: 



Intercorrelation of all measures by subgroup 



Paired data t-test: Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes $ 
Changes in grade point average, Change in attitude toward 
the course. 



Analysis of variance: Knowledge tests, Grade point average, 

Attitude scores, and Times attended 



Analysis of covariance: Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 

and grade poin^ average. 



Interview responses were analyzed according to the frequency with 
which specific responses were given. 
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Criterion measures in the present study included both intellective 
and nonintellective variables. Some measures of the criterion variable 
were obtained longitudinally whereas other were obtained cross section- 
ally. Subjects in the study were classified according to several inde- 
pendent variables, i.e. sex, class level (freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior) and achievement level prior to the course (below 2.0 
grade point average, 2.0 to 2.49, and 2.5 or higher) and condition 
(quarter and time of day the course was offered). 

The results of the study are presented according to the following 
SCllCrB0 ! 
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longitudinal Comparisons 

Nonintellective Criteria 

Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
Attitude Toward the Course 

Intellective Criteria 

Grade Point Average 

Cross Sectional Comparisons 

Nonintellective Criteria 

Attitude Toward the Course 
Attendance 

InteT.lective Criteria 

Knowledge Examinations 

Analyses of Covariance 

Intercorrelational Analyses 

Comments 
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Supplementary Data 

^n^ltuilnal Coicpar Isons : The Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 

and the Attitude Toward the Course scale were administered twice durine 
the experimental period. Cumulative grade point averages and the grade 
point averages for the quarter in which the course was taken were ob- 
tained for all university students in the study. In addition grade 
point averages for the next quarter following the course were’obtaine-d 
for the fall and winter quarter students and for the second next 
quarter after the course for the fall quarter students. On the basis 
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of these data, it was possible to obtain a partial answer to the 
question, "Did the students change?*' 

In Table 1 are shown means, standard deviations and t-values for 
the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes scores by sex, class level, 
achievement level and condition. In this and subsequent tables in 
the report, a single asterisk denotes significance at the .05 level 
and a double asterisk denotes significance at the .01 level. 

Inspection of Table 1 indicates that the total group, both sexes, 
all achievement levels, three class levels, and five condition cate- 
gories changed to a highly significant degree during the course. The 
7:00 p.m. spring condition category changed significantly. Seniors, 
football players, and high school students did not change significant- 
ly. It should also be noted that all groups moved toward more desirable 
study habits and attitudes. Evidence from Table 1 supports the con- 
clusion that when scores on a study skills Inventory are used as a 
criterion, videotaped study skills lectures result in significant 
improvement. 

I 

In Table 2 are shown the changes in attitude toward the course 
scores by sex, class level, achievement level, and condition. Erom 
Table 2 it can be seen that "progressive disenchantment" was reflected 
to a highly significant degree for the entire group and for the soph- 
omore group. Significant decline in attitude toward the course was 
reflected for each sex group, for the 2.00 to 2.50 achievement group, 
and for the Fall 4:00 and Winter 12:00 conditions. All groups except 
one (Spring 7:00 p.m.) showed a decrease in favorability of attitude. 
These findings are in accord with those of previous research (27). 

The decreases in favoraLility reported for the present study are, 
however, considerably less than those noted for most courses previously 
studied. 

In Table 3 is shown an overview ot the changes in grade point 
average recorded for the students in the present study. Number of 
cases in Table 3 are based on cross sectional tabulations^ rather than 
longitudinal. Thu:i, 216 males had a previous grade point average 
but 278 had a current quarter average. This means that at least 68 
students in the group were enrolled for their initial quarter when 
they took the study skills course and therefor had not established a 
previous cumulative grade point average. 

From Table 3 it can be seen that most groups raised their grade 
point averages throughout the experimental year. Students whose 
cumulative average prior to the course was above 2.50, however, did 
not. 
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Table 1 



LONGITUDINAL COMPARISONS OF EVALUATION DATA 
SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES SCORES 



Classification N 1st Admin. 2nd Admin, 

Mean Std, Dev, Mean Std, Dev, t 



Sex 



Male 


191 


28,50 


10.96 


32.53 


12.09 


7.989** 


Female 


134 


28,33 


8.95 


31.70 


10.02 


5.739** 


Class Level 


Freshmaa 


120 


27,18 


9,13 


31.14 


11.02 


6.025** 


Sophomore 


95 


27,57 


9.62 


32.40 


9.64 


6.609** 


Junior 


47 


30,55 


12,44 


33.68 


13,37 


3.459** 


Senior 


13 


28,00 


11.79 


30.92 


12.38 


2.13 


Achievement Level 


Below 2,00 


110 


26,54 


9.43 


30.38 


10.06 


5.202** 


2,00 to 2,50 


72 


27,14 


10.10 


31.54 


11.11 


6,806** 


Above 2,50 


53 


33,32 


9.44 


36.91 


10.86 


4,285** 


Condition 


Fall 12:00 


57 


29,51 


10.70 


33.58 


10.50 


3,917** 


4:00 


31 


27,23 


9.32 


30.74 


10.43 


3.291** 


Winter 12:00 


72 


26, '[3 


8.70 


30.67 


10.99 


5.256** 


4:00 


74 


29,22 


10.22 


33.59 


12.18 


5.334** 


7:00 


19 


26,63 


10.30 


31.63 


9.35 


2.997** 


Spring 7:00 


19 


31,05 


13.78 


34.05 


15.12 


2.239* 


Football 


12 


25,08 


10.02 


28.33 


8.40 


1.637 


High School 


41 


30,56 


10.08 


32.00 


11.34 


1.497 


Total 


325 


28,43 


10.17 


32.19 


11.28 


9,822** 
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Table 2 



LONGITUDINAL COMPARISON OF EVALUATION DATA 
ATTITUDE SCALE SCORES 



Clas8l£icatlon 


N 


1st Admin. 


2nd Admin. 


t 






Mean 


Std. Dev. 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 




Sex 

Male 


184 


58.60 


7.73 


57.16 


6.98 


2.438* 


Female 


126 


60.67 


6.53 


59.79 


7.58 


1.412* 


Class Level 


Freshman 


107 


59.85 


6.84 


59.47 


7.00 


•608 


Sophomore 


103 


59.53 


5.61 


57.86 


6.61 


2.719** 


Junior 


37 


57.22 


11.40 


56.89 


8.46 


.154 


Senior 


14 


54.79 


3.85 


53.86 


5.64 


.51 


Achievement Level 


Below 2.00 


87 


58.45 


7.97 


57.72 


8.16 


.831 


2.00 to 2.50 


64 


59.72 


7.05 


57.80 


7.28 


2.433* 


Above 2.50 


57 


59.82 


4.95 


58.02 


6.67 


1.901 


Condition 


Fall 12:00 


75 


58.63 


7.43 


57.81 


6.63 


.778 


4:00 


37 


59.32 


5.53 


57.14 


6.85 


2.297* 


Winter 12 :00 


62 


60.08 


5,47 


58.35 


6.81 


2.124* 


4:00 


52 


59.96 


6.98 


58.83 


7.88 


1.205 


7:00 


20 


59.80 


6.98 


58.83 


6.26 


1.243 


Spring 7:00 


12 


57.08 


13.11 


60.08 


5.42 


.796 


Football 


10 


53.60 


11.35 


48.40 


7.72 


1.405 


High School 


43 


61.09 


7.73 


59.56 


8.16 


1.520 


Total Saoople 


310 


59.44 


7.26 


58.23 


7.33 


2.805** 
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Table 3 

COMPARISONS OF EVALUATION DATA 
GRADE POINT AVERAGES 






V 




Cl&selficatlon 


N 


Previous 


N 


Current 


N 


Next 


N 


2nd Next 


u 


i 






Cum. Ave. 




Qtr. Ave. 




Qtr. Ave. 




Qtr. Ave. 


«n^ 

O -1 


I 

li 


ScX 






















Male 


216 


2.07 


278 


2.22 


212 


2.32 


79 


2.49 




1 


B'etnale 


131 


2.18 


151 


2.36 


139 


2.40 


57 


2.79 


(i-,- 




Class Level 




















n 


Freshman 


135 


1.95 


186 


2.14 


146 


2.17 


45 


2,55 






Sophomore 


130 


2.21 


149 


2,39 


131 


2.50 


65 


2.65 


» 




Junior 


59 


2.15 


66 


2.36 


53 


2.34 


19 


2.58 






Senior 


24 


2.26 


26 


2.33 


21 


2.68 


8 


2.41 






Achievement Level 






















Below 2.00 


156 


1.61 


155 


1.98 


113 


2.08 


20 


2.47 






2.00 to 2.50 


102 


2.18 


106 


2.30 


90 


2.33 


25 


2.54 


t J 




Above 2.50 


89 


2.87 


89 


2.75 


75 


2.72 


30 


2.83 






Condition 




















1 


Fall 12:00 


58 


2.45 


106 


2.30 


99 


2.43 


91 


2.66 


C-nj 


i 


4:00 


25 


2.24 


50 


2.43 


48 


2.60 


45 


2.53 






Winter 12:00 


86 


2.10 


88 


2.36 


81 


2.35 






IV’ -< 




4:00 


92 


1.99 


93 


2,19 


91 


2.23 








1 


7:00 


30 


2.13 


33 


2.09 


32 


2.04 










Spring 7 :00 


37 


2.04 


38 


2.26 










C?*J 


1 


Football 


21 


1.63 


23 


2,06 










C-ta 

9 


in 


Total Sample 


350 


2.10 


432 


2.27 


352 


2.35 


137 


2.59 
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In Tables 4, 5, and 6 are shown tests of significance between 
cumulative averages prior to the course and the grade point average 
obtained during the quarter the course was taken, the next quarter 
and the second next quarter. Data in these three tables are longi* 
tudinal. 

Inspection of Tables 4, 5, and 6 reveals that the total group, 
both males and females, sophomores, and students with initial averages 
below 2,00 gained consistently to a significant or highly significant 
degree. Comparisons in Table ;6 are based on relatively few cases, 
however. 

Results from the grade point analyses support the conclusion 
that students enrolled in a videotaped study skills course Increase 
their grade point average to a significant degree both immediately and 
in subsequent quarters. 

Cross Sectional Compa ri sons ; To determine the extent to which 
differences existed among subgroups on the first and second attitude 
toward the course scales, the first and second knowledge test scores 
and number of times attended, the cross sectional comparisons in 
Tables 7 and 8 were made. The data in these tables reveal that fe« 
males were more favorable than males to a highly significant degree 
on both attitude scale administrations. Whereas freshmen and sopho- 
mores were significantly more favorable on the first administration, 
there were nc significant differences among class levels on the second 
administration. 

Whereas differences among achievement levels were highly signi- 
ficant for the first knowledge examination (Table 9), these differences 
did not exist on the second knowledge examination. It should be noted 
that the first and second knowledge examinations are different instru- 
ments. Males scores significantly higher than females on the second 
knowledge test. 

No significant differences in attendance were reflected among 
the subgroups as snoT:?n in Table 11. This finding suggests that video- 
taped lectures on study skills have relatively uniform appeal to such 
groups as those involved in the present study. 

In general, it can be concluded from the cross sectional compari- 
sons that females tend to be more favorable than males toward a video- 
taped study skills course, but that sex, cla.ss level, achievement 
level, and condition have little or no relation to specific information 
learned in the course or to attendance during the course. 
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Table 4 



LONGITUDINAL COMPARISONS OF EVALUATION DATA 
PREVIOUS GPA AND PRESENT GPA 



Claselficatlon 


N 


Previous GPA 


Present GPA 


t 






Mean Std. Dev. 


Mean Std. Dev. 





Sex 



Male 


214 


2.06 


.59 


2.24 


.72 


3.669** 


Feciale 


130 


2.18 


.71 


2.34 


.73 


2.567** 


Class Level 


Freshman 


135 


1.95 


.75 


2.14 


.70 


2.767** 


Sophomore 


129 


2.21 


.62 


2.41 


.73 


3.209** 


Junior 


58 


2.14 


.44 


2.27 


.68 


1.589 


Senior 


24 


2.26 


.39 


2.36 


.68 


.670 


Achievement Level 


Below 2.00 


155 


1.61 


.35 


1.98 


.66 


6.664** 


2.00 to 2.50 


102 


2.18 


.49 


2.32 


.66 


1.787 


Above 2.50 


88 


2.87 


.35 


2.75 


.63 


1.751 


Condition 


Fall 12i00 


58 


2.45 


.50 


2.41 


.74 


.412 


4:00 


25 


2.24 


.52 


2.37 


.66 


1.139 


Winter 12 :00 


85 


2.10 


.59 


2.35 


.72 


3.606** 


4:00 


90 


1.99 


.70 


2.20 


.76 


2.447* 


7:00 


30 


2.13 


.75 


2.14 


.65 


.065 


Spring 7 :00 


37 


2.04 


.66 


2.26 


.74 


2.719** 


Football 


21 


1.63 


.31 


2.08 


.62 


2.700** 


Quarter 


Fall 


83 


2,39 


.51 


2.40 


.71 


.180 


Winter 


205 


2.05 


.66 


2.25 


.73 


3.779** 


Total 


344 


2.11 


.64 


2.28 


.72 


4.479** 
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Table 6 



LONGITUDINAL COMPARISONS OF EVALUATION DATA 
PREVIOUS GPA AND SECOND NEXT QUARTER GPA 



Classification 


N 


Previous GPA 


2nd Next GPA 


t 






Mean Std. Dev. 


Mean Std. Dev. 





Sex 



Male 


34 


2.32 


.46 


2.61 


.53 


2,491* 


Female 


40 


2.46 


.52 


2.72 


.64 


2,467* 


Class Level 


Freshman 


3 


2.29 


1.90 


2.34 


1.98: 


.344 


Sophomore 


51 


2.42 


.51 


2.72 


.56 


3.23l*«f 


Junior 


15 


2.29 


.36 


2.46 


.68 


.800 


Senior 


6 


2.16 


.31 


2.56 


.51 


1.950 


Achievement Level 


Below 2^ 00 


20 


1.78 


.40 


2.47 


.81 


4.540** 


2.00 to 2.50 


25 


2.22 


.16 


2.54 


.51 


3 . 219 ** 


Above 2.50 


30 


2.89 


.36 


2.83 


• 64 


.522 


Condition 


Fall 12:00 


51 


2.47 


.49 


2.75 


.57 


3,034** 


4:00 


23 


2.23 


.49 


2.49 


.60 


1.772 


Total 


74 


2.40 


.50 


2.67 


.59 


3.527 









CROSS SECTIONAL COMPARISONS OF EVALUATION DATA 
FIRST ATTITUDE SCALE SCORES 
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Classification 


N 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Sex 


F»5.256* Significant ,05 


Male 


275 


58.32 


8,15 


Female 


181 


60.06 


7.56 


Class Level 


F=»2,258* Significant ,05 


Freshman 


152 


59.00 


8,05 


Sophomore 


129 


59.43 


6.98 


Junior 


55 


57.26 


10,35 


Senior 


23 


55.52 


5.86 


Achievement Level 


F=1.904 


Nonsignificant 


Belotr 2.00 


129 


57.63 


9.14 


2.00 to 2,50 


86 


59.12 


8.09 


Above 2.50 


78 


59.76 


5.95 


Condition 


F«1.421 


Nonsignificant 


Fall 12:00 


92 


58.84 


7.17 


4:00 


50 


J9.93 


5.59 


Winter 12:0v0 


82 


59.83 


6.19 


4:00 


74 


58.74 


9.79 


7:00 


30 


60.00 


5.77 


Spring 7:00 


42 


56.06 


9.64 


Football 


16 


52.25 


12,04 


High School 


88 


60.10 


7.91 


Total Sample 


458 


58.49 


7.95 
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Table 8 



CROSS SECTIONAL COMPARISONS OP EVALUATION DATA 
SECOND ATTITUDE SCAIE SCORES 



Classification 


N 


Mean Standard Deviation 


Sex 


F=12.042** Significant 


.01 


Male 


217 


57.33 


7.11 


Female 


148 


60.02 


7.53 


Class Level 


F® 1,949 


Nonsignificant 




Freshman 


132 


58.45 


8.79 


Sophomore 


115 


58.02 


6.63 


Junior 


47 


57.62 


8.26 


Senior 


16 


54.13 


5.74 


Achievement Level 


F®.152 


Nons ignif leant 




Below 2.00 


109 


57.38 


9.56 


2,00 to 2.50 


74 


57.81 


7.09 


Above 2,50 


64 


58.06 


7.06 


Condition 


F=1.68 


Nons ignif leant 




Fall 12s00 


88 


58.34 


6.74 


4;00 


43 


56.74 


7.41 


Winter 12:00 


82 


59.83 


6.19 


4:00 


63 


59.32 


7.76 


7:00 


23 


61.17 


6.20 


Spring 7:00 


17 


59.29 


5.32 


Football 


14 


48.50 


7.59 


High School 


50 


59.68 


7.91 


Total Sample 


368 


58.27 


7.91 
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Table 9 



CROSS SECTIONAL COMPARISONS OP EVALUATION DATA 
FIRST KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION SCORES 



Classification 


N 


Mean Standard Deviation 


Sex 


F*=0.00 


Nons ignlf leant 




Male 


263 


20.11 


2.21 


Female 


168 


20.14 


2.20 


Class Level 


F-1.412 


Nonsignificant 




Freshman 


147 


20.10 


2.61 


Sophonx>re 


121 


20.27 


1.81 


Junior 


56 


20.75 


2.10 


Senior 


19 


19.79 


2.23 


Achievement Level 


F=5.712 


Significant .01 




Belov 2.00 


122 


19.86 


2.47 


2.00 to 2.50 


90 


20.13 


2.38 


Above 2.50 


68 


21.02 


1,75 


Condition 


F»1.610 


Nonsignificant 




Fall 12:00 


81 


20.63 


1.83 


4:00 


43 


20.38 


1.78 


Winter 12 ;00 


73 


20.51 


1.77 


4:00 


83 


19.81 


2.22 


7:00 


22 


20.23 


2.56 


Spring 7:00 


29 


20.17 


2.35 


Football 


19 


19.95 


3.01 


High School 


46 


19.26 


2.66 



Total Sample 



435 



20.05 



2.37 
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Table 10 

CROSS SECTIONAL COMPARISONS OF EVALUATION DATA 
SECOND KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION SCORES 



Classification 


N 


Mean Standard Deviation 


Sex 


F=5.919* 


Significant at 


.05 


Male 


174 


15.15 


2.42 


Feoale 


108 


14.41 


2.58 


Class Level 


F=0.050 


Nonsignificant 




Freshman 


98 


15.25 


2.64 


Sophomore 


87 


15.12 


2.23 


Junior 


35 


15.17 


2.51 


Senior 


9 


15.00 


1.94 


Achievement Level 


F*.705 


Nons ignif leant 




Below 2.00 


85 


14.97 


2.63 


2.00 to 2.50 


55 


15.18 


2.42 


Above 2.50 


40 


15.53 


2.22 


Condition 


F=.490 


Nonsignificant 




Fall 12 :C 


61 


15.13 


2.07 


4:00 


37 


14.84 


2.38 


Winter 12:00 


58 


15.40 


2.94 


4:00 


44 


15.11 


2.15 


7:00 


6 


15.83 


3.97 


Spring 7:00 


17 


15.59 


2.00 


Football 


14 


16.29 


2.34 


High School 


46 


12.87 


2.79 


Total Sample 


284 


14.83 


2.63 
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Table 11 



CROSS SECTIONAL COMPARISONS OF EVALUATION DATA 

TIMES ATTENDED 



Classification 



N 



Sex 



Hale 

Female 



308 

213 



Class Level 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 



172 

145 

66 

26 



Achievement Level 



Below 1 


.50 


138 


2.00 to 


2.50 


103 


Above 2, 


,50 


90 


Condition 






Fall 


12:00 


107 




4:00 


50 


Winter 


12 :00 


90 




4:00 


98 




7:00 


34 


Spring 


7:00 


42 


High School 7:00 


102 


Total Sample 


524 



All differences nonsignificant 



Mean 



7.54 

7.67 



7.84 

7.97 

7.83 

7.12 



8.11 

7.86 

7.49 



7.61 

8.28 

8.30 

7.74 

6.68 

6.98 

7.00 



7.66 



Standard Deviation 



2.27 

2.01 



2.10 

1.96 

3.63 

2.50 



3.78 

2.10 

2.30 



2.43 

1.64 

2.00 

2.06 

2.40 

2,24 

1.96 



2.62 
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Analyses of Covariance ; Since previous comparisons among sub- 
groups were made without regard to initial measure on repeated measure- 
ments, and since the cross sectional comparisons indicated some dif- 
ferences, analyses of variance were computed for the Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes scores and for the grade point average comparisons* 
The analysis of covariance summaries are shown in Tables 12 through 
15. 



Inspection of Table 12 indicates that when adjustment in the 
criterion mean is made to compensate for individual differences in 
Initial score, the only significant differences among gains in Survey 
of Study Habits and Attitude scores is within the achievement level 
subgroupr , Here it can be seen that students with grade point averages 
below 2,00 and those vjith averages from 2,00 to 2,50 gained highly 
significantly more than students with averages above 2,50, 

From Table 13 it can be seen that freshmen and students with 
averages below 1,50 gained immediately to a significant degree, but 
that sophomores and seniors were significantly high by the end of 
the next quarter. This suggests that study habits of freshmen are 
more easily changed than those of upperclassmen. 

No significant differences am.ong the subgroups are shown in 
Table 15, This is partially a function of the small numbers of 
cases involved in the ■' arious subgroups. 

Su^mmary of Quant itative Comparisons ; Aimes t all of the subgroups 
of students in the present study recorded significant gains in study 
habits inventory scores and grade point averages. Few differences 
were noted in knowledge examinations for the subgroups. Decrease in 
favorability toward the course was noted as the course progressed in 
most groups. In general, however, the evidence supports the conclusion 
that the videotaped instruction is an effective method for presenting 
a study skills course. 
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Table 12 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE SUMMARY- SECOND SURVEY 
OF STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES WITH FIRST SURVEY SCORE CONSTANT 






Classification 


N 


First Mean 


Adjusted Y Mean 


Df 


F 


Sex 








1,325 


.423 


Mile 


191 


28.49 


32.46 






Female 


134 


28.32 


31.78 






Class Level 








3,271 


.683 


Freshman 


120 


27.17 


31.79 






Sophomore 


95 


27.56 


32.71 






Junior 


47 


30.55 


31.39 






Senior 


13 


28.00 


30.85 






Achievement Level 








2,232 


7.016** 


Below 2.00 


110 


26.53 


31.84 




- 


2.00 to 2.50 


72 


27.13 


32.49 






Above 2.5^ 


53 


33.32 


32.57 






Condition 








5,266 


.846 


Fall 12:00 


57 


29.50 


32.45 






4:00 


31 


27.22 


31.65 






Winter 12 :00 


72 


26.40 


32.31 






4:00 


74 


29.21 


32.73 






7:00 


19 


26.63 


33.07 






Spring 7 :00 


19 


31.05 


31.55 
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Table 13 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE SIMIARY-PRESENT 
GPA WITH PREVIOUS GPA HEU3 CONSTANT 



Classification 


N 


First Mean 


Adjusted Y Mean 


Df 


F 


Sex 








1,342 


1.423 


Hale 


214 


2.06 


2.27 






Female 


130 


2.18 


2.30 






Class Level 








3,342 


3.118* 


Freshman 


135 


1.95 


2.21 






Sophomore 


129 


2.21 


2.35 






Junior 


58 


2.14 


2.26 






Senior 


24 


2.26 


2.28 






Achievement Level 








2,342 


39.512** 


Below 2.00 


155 


1.61 


2.11 






2.00 to 2.50 


102 


2.18 


2.30 






Above 2.50 


83 


2.87 


2.55 






Condition 








5,319 


1.075 


Fall 12:00 


58 


2.45 


2.25 






4:00 


25 


2.24 


2.32 






Winter 12:00 


85 


2.10 


2.37 






4:00 


90 


1.99 


2.28 






7:00 


30 


2.13 


2.15 






Spring 7 :00 


37 


2.04 


2.31 
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Table 14 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE SUMMARY-NEXT 
QUARTER GPA WITH PREVIOUS GPA HELD CONSTANT 




N 



First Mean Adjusted Y Mean Df 



I ERIC 



'M 


1 Male 


157 


2.12 


2.34 


tj- 


Female 


118 


2.19 


2.33 




1 Class Level 










1 Freshman 


98 


2.01 


2.38 




Sophomore 


113 


2.24 


2.69 


<e»ni 


1 Junior 


46 


2.17 


2.50 


■) 

ti A 


1 Senior 


19 


2.23 


2.67 




Achievement Level 








i 


1 Below 2.00 


113 


1.63 


2.21 


4J 


5 2.00 to 2.50 


87 


2.18 


2.35 


T1 


Above 2,50 


74 


2.88 


2.52 


n 

'£l tl 


Condition 










Fall 12:00 


55 


2.45 


2.42 


T1 


Fall 4:00 


25 


2.24 


2.43 


1 1 


Winter 12 :00 


78 


2.10 


2.36 




Winter 4:00 


89 


2.00 


2.32 


«>•<■ 

y 

-J 1 


Winter 7 :00 


28 


2.13 


2.08 


■5| 

^ b 

*^1 t 










t:3:l 


' 








a« 


1 









1,273 .053 



3,272 6.906^ 



2,271 18.098** 



5,269 1.946 













































Table 15 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE SUMMARY-SECOND NEXT 
GPA WITH PREVIOUS GPA HELD CONSTANT 



Classification 


N 


First Mean 


Adjusted Y Mean 


Df 


F 


Sex 








1,72 


.686 


Male 


34 


2.32 


2.63 






Fetoale 


40 


2.46 


2.70 






Class Level 








3,71 


.818 


Freshman 


3 


2.29 


2.38 






Sophomore 


5 


2.42 


2.69 






Junior 


15 


2.29 


2.50 






Senior 


6 


2.16 


2.67 






Achievement Level 








2,72 


2.286 


Below 2,00 


20 


1.78 


2.95 






2.00 to 2.50 


25 


2.22 


2.66 






Above 2,50 


30 


2.89 


2.40 






Condition 








5,68 


.628 


Fall 12:00 


51 


2.47 


2.73 






4:00 


23 


2.23 


2.53 
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Correlational Analyses ; To obtain evidence of the degree and 
direction of relationships among the variables observed in the pre- 
sent study, a complete correlation matrix was computed for the total 
sample and for subgroups defined according to sex and grade level. 

It was felt that knowledge of the relationships would yield insights 
into the reliability of some measurements and the predictive effec- 
tiveness of others. Computations were made for the total sample and 
for the specific subgroups to avoid the possibility of masking rela- 
tionships in specific groups through heterogeneous grouping. 

The eight correlation matrices computed are shown in Tables 16 
through 23, Inspection of these taules reveals that the seven based 
on university student data arc comparable, but Table 23, based on 
high school student data, contains no variables relating to grade 
point average. Such data were unavailable for the high school stu- 
dents in the study. The following paragraphs contain Interpretive 
comments about the correlation analyses particularly applicable to 
the present study. 

The complete matrices are included as resource data for other 
researchers using these or similar instruments in subsequent studies. 

Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes Inventory ; The coefficients 
of correlation between the two administrations of the Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes Inventory support the reliability of this device. 
Coefficients of stability ranging from ,73 to ,92 with a five week 
interval are relatively high for an inventory requiring only twenty 
minutes to complete. 

That the Study Habits Inventory has predictive validity is 
indicated by the correlations between its scores and subsequent grade 
point averages obtained by the students. The correlation coeffi- 
cient of ,62 between freshmen scores on the Inventory and the 
grade point averages for the second quarter following the study 
skills course is particularly noteworthy. 

The correlation coefficients between the first administration of 
the Inventory and the difference between the two administrations of 
the Inventory were negative, whereas the coefficients between the 
second administration and the difference were positive. The direction 
of this relationship is a function of the fact that those students 
with lowest initial scores tended to gain the most during the experi- 
mental period. 

That the videotape study skills course content was related to 
the content of the Inventory is shown by the relatively high correla- 
tion coefficients between the second Inventory scores and the second 
knowledge test scores. This relationship is also supported by the 
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negative correlation coefficients between times attended and second 
Inventory score and times attended and difference. In other words, 
those students who attended most frequently made the least Inventory 
score gain and had low second Inventory scores. 
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Attitude Toward the Course Scale ; Although the attitude toward 
the course scale yielded generally lower test-retest coefficients of 
correlation than did the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes, the 
retest correlations are satisfactory for an instrument requiring less 
than five minutes to complete. Perhrn,; because of the greater varia- 
bility in freshman scores and high school scores, the retest coeffi- 
cients for those samples were highest among the various subgroups „ 

Whereas the correlations between the attitude scale and the 
knowledge examinations are not highj the majority were positive. This 
suggests that those who were most favorable toward the course also 
obtained higher than average scores on the knowledge tests. No 
conclusive statements can be made about the relationship between the 
difference between attitude scale scores and measures of achievement. 

Correlations between times attended and attitude scores tended 
to be negative. This suggests that some irltial Hawthorne effect may 
have been operating in the experiment. Attitudes tended to decrease 
slightly between the two administrations. 

Knowledge Tests : The positive correlations between the knowledge 

test scores and the number of timec attended lend support to the 
validity of these examinations,, As would be expected, slight positive 
correlations were found between the knox^/ledge test scores and grade 
point averages, . The coaffjxient of ,71 between the second knowledge 
test score and the second next quarter grade point average for fresh- 
men is unusually high. 
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Although the correlations between the first and second knowledge 
test scores are not high, the. homogeneity of these two tests is 
apparent when their relatively low split half reliabilities (reported 
in the Methods section) are considered. 

Grade Point Averages ; In general, present grade point averages 
tended to be the most consistent predictor of subsequent grade point 
averages among the various measures for all groups. This finding can 
be explained in terms of size of behavior sample involved as well as 
similarity of schedules and inst?.uctional procedure from one quarter 
to the next. This finding parallels that of many other studies (26), 

Summary Statement s , The in!:crcorrelations among the variables 
involved in the present study yield evidence supporting the validity 
and reliability of the measuring instruments used. Many additional 
relationships can be identified by subgroups through detailed inspec- 
tion of Tables 16 through 23, 
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Table 23 



INTERCOEIREIATIONS AMONG ALL VARIABLES-HIGH SCHOOL SAMPIE 
Total N-102; N for each coefficient in cell 
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Comments : At the end of each of the three quarters, ten students 

were chosen at random from among the enrollees and were asked to re- 
spond to eleven structured questions. Initially, the students were 
interviewed; but as the study progressed, it was found that the stu- 
dents could write their answers in essay format with greater ease. 

the first quarter, the students from whom comments were to be 
obtained were given a questionnaire in a self-addressed return envelope 
and told to complete the questionnaire at their convenience. Comments 
were obtained from twenty-five students. Verbatim responses classi- 
fied by question are reproduced in the following paragraphs. 



Question 1 After having had a course on study skills, how do you feel 
about this type of course? 



Response 



Worthwhile 
Helpful-beneficial 
Very informative 

Provided insights on study habits 
Should be required 

a. of college freshmen 

b. of high school seniors 
Well presented 

Very good 
Great 

Very necessary 
Definite asset 
Provides fundamentals 
Realistic 

Should be continued 

Should be provided for every student 

OK 

Could be improved 

Doesn^t require a lot of time 

Very useful 



Question 2 What did you like best about the course? 



Manner of presentation 

The lecturer - Dr. Vattano 

Recognition of faults 

Insight on good study habits 

Interesting presentation 

Tapes on study habits and study methods 

Tapes on studying and taking exams 

Clarity of presentation 
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Number 



7 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 
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Response Number 




Tapes on note taking and reading te^ctbooks 1 
Tapes on learning, reinforcement, and when to 

seek counseling 1 
Well presented 1 
The idea of presentation on T.V, 1 
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Question 3 What was the worst part of the course? 



No complaints 5 
The time 3 
Learning and reinforcement lectures hard to 

understand 2 
No allowance for audience parti^-ipation 2 
No opportunity to ask question? 2 
Repetition 1 
Loud music before start of class 1 
Some lectures better than others 1 
First lecture lacked content of information 1 
Filling out the questionnaire 1 
Lack of detail in some lectures 1 
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Question 4 How do you think this course would compare with taking 
the same course with a conventions lecture system? 



More favorable 6 
Yes-comparable 5 
No-not as good 4 
No opportunities to ask questions 2 
Course is more interesting 1 
Lack visual aids X 
Advantage of visual aids 1 



Qu estion ^ Do you feel any different about your study habits now 
than you did before you started this course? 










cJli 



Yes 

No 

All respondents answered yes except for one 
who mentioned that he couldn't answer the 
questionnaire fc^irly since he wasn't able 
to make all of the olasses--therefore he 
did not answer question 5. 
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Response 



Know how to study better 

Knowledge of reason for poor grades and poor 
study habits 

Increased conscientiousness toward studies 
Conscientious application of new methods 
Increased confidence in study abilities 



Number 

6 



5 

4 

2 



Que8_tion,6 How do you think this study skills course could be Improved? 



No comment - no suggestions 
Include discussion periods 
Yes 

Should be lecture type 

Presented earlier in the year and in a shorter period 
of time so that the methods can be utilized sooner 
by the student 

Issue an outline showing format of future lectures 
Have quizes 

Give the student information of where to find the 
lecturer and when “ office hours 
Give a time schedule of all lectures 
Hand back the tests 

Have an advisor available to counsel individual 
problems 
Fewer tests 

More detail in lectures - more content 
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2 

2 



1 

1 



1 

1 



Question 7 Would you have any criticisms or comments concerning the 
instruction of this course by Drt Vattano? 



No (criticisms) 

"No comments" 

Very interesting 

Dr# Vattano is the type of person needed for this 
type of presentation 
Yes (criticisms) 

Students need time to adjust to ETV 

There was no comment about how to review material 
effectively 

The first lecture needs to have more content 
Shouldn't use the word "behooves" so much 
Good job 

He is a very intelligent and well-informed person 
His insight into the principles involved, his clear 
organization of his material, his lively speaking 
style, and his sense of humor 
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1 

1 
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s ^ ales?*^ ^ taking the exams and attitude 



Response 



Number 



Realized they were necessary 
Didn’t mind them 
Good idea 

They are a bother - didn't like them 
Would liked to have had the results 
Neutral 

They were not like exams 

Did not understand what they were for 

A waste of time 

Sometimes pertinent questions were asked 
Are so many of them necessary? 



8 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Question 9 How would you suggest we get students interested in 
taking this course? 
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Have schedules (advertisements - information sheet 
on the course) of the program sent to every student 
prior to coming to the campus 
Have instructors (faculty - advisors) announce 
and recommend the program in all classes 
eapecially during fins.! week 
Word-of-mouth -- student endorsement 
Collegian articles 
Fosters are no good 

Make it a prerequisite for all freshman courses 
and make it a three credit course 
No comment 

Publicity and posters 




Q^^stlon 10 Do you think this course has or will improve 
study habits? 



your 
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Yes 

No 

No comment 

Realized why poor grades and poor study habits 
Allows for a new and fresh start 
Allows for self-improvement in study habits 
and grades 
Definitely 

Pointed out areas needed for improvement 
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none 
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Question 11 Do you have any additional comments? 
Response 
No comment 



Number 

12 




Comments of appreication for the course and 

personnel involved 4 

Beneficial to the student 2 

Worthwhile course - glad to have taken it 1 

Have the student advisors push the course 1 

eSU should make the course required since other 

schools do X 

Course should be continued 1 

In a sense, the course is unreal 1 

Have the course end three to four weeks before the 
finals X 
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Summary of Comments ; In general, almost all the comments about 
the course were highly favorable* Reaction to the lecturer was 
especially good* The number of students recommending that this 
course be required of all students is especially pertinent to the 
central question of the present study. 

Although some students indicated that they would have pre- 
ferred audience participation, reaction to the television methodology 
was generally favorable. Six of the twenty-five students mentioned 
television presentation as the best thing they liked about the course. 
When asked how they thought this course would compare with a conven- 
tional lecture system, only four of twenty-five students said they 
would prefer the conventional lecture. 
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Students did react unfavorably to some specific aspects of the 
course. Most negative reaction centered around completing the 
inventories and scales. This might have been alleviated by returning 
the papers to the students, but for the sake of security, tests were 
not returned. Although such a pr ctice is not justifiable pedagogi- 
cally, it did prevent materials from being passed from one experi- 
mental group to the next, thereby permitting more valid comparisons. 

In summary, unstructured student comments strongly supported 
the television methodology used in the study. It can be concluded 
that evidence from this source indicates that videotaped lectures 
are effective for study skills instruction. 
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P SUPPLEMENTARY DATA - FALL QUARTER 66 

■ Although the experimental period for the present study was com- 
pleted at the end of spring quarter 1966, there were so many requests 
to continue offering the study skills course, however, that a special 

( section was established for the fall quarter, 1966. Two hundred nine 

students enrolled for the Fall Quarter 66 course which was offered 
twice a week at 4 j 00 p.m, for ten weeks. Mean scores for this group 
p are shown in Table 24. 

From inspection of this table it can be seen that results are 
roughly equivaL^nt to those obtained during the formal experimental 
M period. No tests of significance were computed for the data in Table 

9 24. 
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Table 24 



SUPPLEMENTARY DATA ON FALL QUARTER- '66 
STUDY SKILLS STUDENTS 
Total N«209 



MEASURE 


VALUE 




Mean Score 

1st Admin. 2nd Admin. 


Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes 


27.60 (174) 32,05 (107) 




Mean Score 


First Knowledge Examination 


20.64 (118) 




Mean Score 


Second Knowledge Examination 


14.69 (70) 




Mean Score 


ximes Attended 


7.70 
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DISCUSSION 



Although the present study involved primarily demonstration 
rather than experimental research, it was designed to provide partial 
answers to several questions and to test several hypotheses. Answers 
to the questions and evidence relating to specific hypotheses are 
presented in this section. The questions were as follows: 

1 , What is the reaction of students to a videotaped study skills 
course ? Favorable 

Reaction to the videotaped study skills course in the present 
study was highly favorable. The comments of students, their consis- 
tently high attendance and the demand for the course after the experi- 
mental period all support this assertion. In addition, scores on 
paper-and-pencil inventories were also favorable. More than two thirds 
of the students interviewed felt that they would prefer the television 
presentation to conventional lectures, 

2, Will a videotaped study skills course meet the needs of stu- 
dents in a rapidly growing university ? Yes 

The significant changes in most groups viewing the videotaped 
course on study skills suggests that this is an excellent method to 
use in presenting material of this type. The preservation of good 
presentations is assured through videotaping. The f ’ ■ ’ibility of 
scheduling videotaped courses is virtually unlimited = .he efficiency 
gained through showing a videotaped course constitut . a major finan* 
cial saving. In addition, good camera work and visual aids result 
in high quality instruction, 

3, What are the characteristics of students who profit most 
from experiencing a videotaped study skills course ? low achievement 
and freshman or sophomore standing 



Although the answer to this question is neither detailed nor 
exhaustive, evidence suggests that low achievers and freshmen profit 
most from study skills courses, A logical explanation for this con- 
clusion lies in the probably cause and effect relationship between 
study habits and grades. If a student has poor study habits it is 
likely that this will cause poor grades. Improving the study skills 
is therefor likely to result in grade improvement. 

In the present study, seniors profited least from the course and 
freshmen profited most. It is suggested that the study habits of 
seniors are more fixed and difficult to modify than those of freshmc , 
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It is further suggested that greatest effectiveness might result from 
offering an appropriate study skills course at the high school level, 

4. How should outsi.de assignm<^nts be handled in a videotaped 
study skills course ? In class 

The present study xcas not designed to provide a conclusive answer 
to this question, but some evidence was obtained suggesting that 
integrative experiences following the lectures are highly appropriate. 
Although programed instruction was not used in any way, in the present 
study, its possibilities should be explored for this purpose. The 
use of knowledge examinations permitting immediate feedback is also 
appropriate. Other possibilities might involve an interrupted lecture 
during which time students engage in written work. The present study 
strongly suggests that instructional television periods have adequate 
flexibility to accomodate as much integrative activity as is necessary 
for an effective leraning experience in the study skills area. 



5. A_ t what time of day can best results be obtained from tele- 
vising a stud y skills course ? No time investigated seems unsuitable 
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The present study was designed to determine whether "unpopular" 
times of the day (noon, 4:00 p,m, and evening) are suitable for tele- 
casting a study skills course. No differences were noted among times 
of the day in terras of appropriateness for the course. This suggests 
that it may be possible to telecast such material at any time. Since 
students are seldom in classes at mealtimes, it should be possible 
to telecast at these tim.es also by encouraging viewing in the library, 
in dormitories, in organized houses, and in student center lounges as 
viell as in classrooms, 

6* What factors contribute toward the motivation of students 
enrolle d in a television study skills course ? instructor effectiveness 
and felt need ' 



Throughout the present study, the importance of an effective 
television instvactor was readily apparent. The success of a non- 
credit course is proportionate to the effectiveness of the instructor. 

It appears that credit for a study skills course is not prerequi- 
site for student m^otivation. Since such a course is developmental 
by its very nature, the key factor in miotivation is desire for assis- 
tance, In the one condition in which attendance was required in the 
present study (football players), the course was least success^^ul. 

The following hypotheses were tested: 
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Hypothesis One ; A videotaped study skills course will, result in 
significant changes in score on a study skills inventory. 

This hypothesis was verified in detail in the results section. 

To provide further interpretation^ the national percentiles corres- 
ponding to raw scores on the Survciy of Study Habits and Attitudes 
by group are as follows; 





Freshmen 


Sophomores 


Juniors 


Seniors 


Pretest Percentile 


29 


30 


38 


31 


Final Percentile 


40 


44 


48 


39 




Below 2,00 


2,00-2.50 


2,50 and 


above 


Pretest Percentile 


27 


30 


57 




Final Percentile 


38 


41 


59 





In the present study no systematic effort was made to have the 
content of the course parallel the content of the inventory used as 
the criterion. Because of this, the hypothesis is considered confirmed. 

Hypo thesis Two ; Overall grade point averages of students enrolled 
in a videotaped study skills course will improve significantly after 
the course. 

In the present study, evaluation of the course was accomplished 
according to the extent to which specific objectives were achieved. 

Wo control group per se was used for comparison purposes. To provide 
a general basis for comparison, however, the overall grade point averages 
obtained by the total student body during the three experimental 
quarters are shown below: 
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Fall 


All Freshmen 

Study Skills Freshmen 


2.09 

2.14 


All Sophomores 

Study Skills Sophomores 


2.33 

2.41 


All Juniors 

Study Skills Juniors 


2.47 

2.27 


All Seniors 

Study Skills Seniors 


2,70 

2.36 


Total Students 
Study Skills Students 


2.34 

2.28 



(H) Winter (N) Spring (N) 



(3,794) 


2.15 (3,521) 


2.14 (3,261) 




2.11 


2.34 


(2,588) 


2.44 (2,463) 


2.44 (2,320) 




2.50 


2.72 


(2,093) 


2,50 (2,002) 


2,55 (2.080) 




2.27 


2.46 


(1,814) 


2.74 (1,637) 


2.80 (1,695) 




2.72 


2.56 


(10,289) 


2.40 (9,623) 


2.43 (9;356) 




2.34 


2.67 
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From the foregoing, it can be seen that the study skills students 
did achieve at a higher level than the student body in general. From 
this analysis it Is not possible to infer cause and effect. It may 
be that those in the study skills course were highly motivated and 
would have achieved at this actual level regardless of study skills 
enrollments To control motivation, assignment of actual enrollees to 
an experimental and a control group would be appropriate. 

Hypothesis Three : Freshmen will record greater gains in inventory 

scores and grade point averages after enrolling in a study skills 
course than other students. 

Specific gains on the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes have 
been presented in the results section. It will be recalled that 
greatest gains were made by freshmen and sophom.ores. 

To summarize the changes in grade point average by class levels, 
the following graph has been prepared. 



Fr Soph Jr Sr 






In the graph are shown the plotted differences by level between 
the average obtained two quarters after the course and the average ob- 
tained for the class of which the study skills students were a part. 

From this graph it can be seen that freshmen reflected the greatest 
proportionate gain. 

Hypothesis Four : There will be no significant criterion differences 

among times of the day for offering a non-credit videotaped study skills 
course. 

Of central importance to the present study was an exploration of 
the feasibility of using varying times of the day to offer a study 
skills course. From evidence collected in this study, it is concluded 
that the original hypothesis is confirmed and that study skills 
courses can be offered successfully at relatively “unpopular" hours 
during the academic day. 
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CONCLUSIONS - IMPLICATIONS 



On the basis of the present study, the following conclusions are 
reached : 



1. Students react favorably to study skills materials presented 

via videotaped television instruction. ^ 

2, Videotaped television instruction is an effective means for 
rapidly growing universities to meet the needs of their students in 
the study skills area. 



3, Freshman and sophomore students with average or tower achieve- 
ment reflect greatest benefits from enrolling in a videotaped study 

levels, however, show some improvement 
in study skills knoxiirledge and grade point averages-* 



4. The learning of study skills material is enhanced when stu- 
dents are given meaningful assignments to perform in the classroom 
following a videotaped lecture on study skills* 



4T 1, Study skills instruction can be offered success- 

fully throughout the day as well as at the evening hours. 



6. Credit is not a necessary condition for successful study 
s 4.11s experiences. Rather su;vh factors as the effectiveness of the 

to receive assistance and high quality instructional 
materials are basic to success in this area. 



It is recommended that other colleges and universities than 
Colorado State University employ videotaped instruction for the pre- 
sentation of non-credit coursework in the study skills area. Addi- 
tional research to determine the feasibility of telecasting this course 
o res ence halls, libraries and student lounges is appropriate. It 
appropriate to define further the kinds of activities in which 
lectur^ immediately following a study skills videotaped 



SUMMARY 



The present study was undertaken to assess the desirability of 
using videotaped instruction to solve the problem of providing uni- 
formly consistent study skills courses to university students. Pre- 
vious research in the study skills area had indicated that 



1, enrollment in a study skills course is usually followed 
by improvement in achievement, 

2, a study skills course will be most beneficial to students 
desiring to take it, 

3, students wishing to take a study skills course, but pre^ 
vented ^rom doing so, anci therefore, presumably of com- 
parable motivation to those enrolled^ fail to show 
significant improvement, 

4* gains in student achievement following a study skills 
course are not closely related to length or specific 
content of thf*. course. 

No previous attempt had been made to assess the desirability of 
using educational television for teaching study skills courses. 

undertaken to answer the following 



reaction of students to a videotaped study 
skills course? 

Will a videotaped study skills course meet the needs of 
students in a rapidly growing university? 

What are the characteristics of students who profit most 
from experiencing a videotaped study skills course? 

How should outside assignments be handled in i video- 
taped study skills course? 

At what time of day can best results be obtained from 
televising a study skills course? 

What factors (such as credit) contribute toward the 

motivation of students enrolled in a television study 
skills course? ^ 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



Hypotheses: The following hypotheses were tested: 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



Biu.’ 



A videotaped study skills course will result in s<gi 

® skills Inventory, 

point averages of students enrolled in a 

afte^tC cL^rse."'"'^' significantly 

Freshmen will record greater gains in inventory scores 

®''®‘^®ees after enrolling in a study skills 
course than other students. skiiis 



4 . 



There will be no significant criterion differences 
among times of the day for offering a non-credit video- 
taped study skills courseo 



Method ; The first phase of this study involved producing ten 
thirty-minute videotaped lectures: 

1, Setting Your Sights 

2, Scheduling Your Time 

3, Study Environment 

4, Learning and Reinforcement 

5, Learning; An Active Process 

6, How to Take Notes in Class and on Your Readings 

7, How to Read a Textbook 

8, Efficiency in Study 

9, How to Take Exams 

10* Where and When to Seek Counsel 

A study skills inventory (the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes), 
a specially constructed 18-item attitude toward the course scale, two 
25-item specially constructed knowledge examinations, eleven interview 
questions, and cumulative grade point averages as well as averages ob- 
tained during and following enrollment in the course constituted the 
bases for course evaluation. Newly constructed instruments were analyzed 
for reliability and found to be satisfactory. 

In the second phase, the videotaped course was offered to nine 
groups throughout four academic quarters. Three kinds of conditions 
were involved in the experimentation: time of day, frequency of tele- 

casts per week, and type of enrollment (voluntary and non-voluntary)* 
Approximately 700 students took part in the study. 

Administration of the evaluation instruments followed the same 

patten regardless of the group or condition involved. The basic 
pattern was 



First Session 
Second Session 
Fifth Session 
Ninth Session 



Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
Attitudes Scale 
First Knowledge Examination 
Second Knowledge Examination and 
Attitude Scale 

Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
Interview Questions 



Tenth Session 
Post Course 




In analyzing the data, all 
by subgroups. Gain in inventor 



a, all measures were first intercorrelated 




I 

B 




I 

I 

I 



I 



I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



administration and the first and second knowledge examinations were 
tested with the analysis of variance. Differences among second inven- 
tory scores and grade point averages for the subgroups with pre-test 
measures controlled were analyzed with the analysis of covariance. 
Subgroups included male- female; freshmen, sophomore, junior, and 
senior; cumulative average below 2.00, between 2,00 and 2,50, and 
above 2,50; and fall quarter noon twice weekly, fall quarter 4:00 p.m. 
twice weekly, winter quarter 4:00 p.m, daily, winter quarter 7:00 p.m, 
ai y, wintet quarter 7:00 p.m, twice weekly, spring quarter 7:00 p.m. 
twice weekly, spring quarter high school, spring quarter required 
attendance of football players. Interview responses were analyzed 
according to the frequency with which specific responses were given 
by a sample of students from each condition. 



S fi s ylts ; When the inventory scores were used as a criterion, it 
wa» -ound chat the total group, both sexes, all achievement levels, 
three class levels, and five condition categories changed to a highly 
degree during the course. The 7:00 p.m. spring category 

’’w" ‘‘ighly so. The high school student! aL 
the football players whose enrollment was required did not change sig- 
nificantly. When attitude toward the 

some "progressive disenchantment" was recorded for m^ost subgroups! 

in significant increases in grade point average were observed 

throughout the year, but not for students having 
-umulative grade point averages above 2.50 prior to the course. * 

When the r.ubgroups were compared cross sectionally, no signifi- 
cant differences wera found in attendance. Females were significantly 
more favorable toward the course than males. Whereas differences 
among achievement levels were highly significar:t for the first know- 
lodge examination, these differences did not exist on the second exam- 
were^found”° significant differences among conditions by subgroups 

<='^iterion mean was made to control for 
n. pretest measures by the use of covariance, 

■iO ..ignificant differences among conditions or betwaen sexes were 
obse^eu for inventory scores or grade point averages. Students with 
cumulative grade point averages below 2.00 and between 2.00 and 2.50 
ga^ne highly significantly more than students with averages above 

Freshmen and students with cumulative averages below 2.00 re- 
fleeted gains more quickly than other subgroups. 

The intercorrelations among the variables involved in the 
ITlhT yielded evidence supporting the reliability and validity 

Test-retest coefficients tended to be relatively 
inventory scores correlated positively with grades, ^ 

times attended, and knowledge examination scores. 
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In general, almost all the interview comments about the course 
were highly favorable. Reaction to the lecturer was expecially good. 
The number of students feeliiig that this course should be required of 
all students was high* 



Although some students indicated that they would have preferred 
audience participation, reaction to the television methodology was 
generally favorable. Twenty-five per cent of the students interviewed 
mentioned television presentation as "the best thing they liked about 
the course." When asked how they thought this course would compare 
with a conventional lecture method, only twenty per cent said they 
would prefer the conventional lecture. 



Conclusions : On the basis of the present study, the following 

conclusions are reached: 



1 . 



2 . 



Students react favorably to study skills materials pre- 
sented via videotaped television instruction. 

Videotaped television instruction is an effective means 
for rapidly growing universities to meet the needs of 
their students In the study skills area. 



3. 



Lower class aLuuenLs with average or lower achievement 



4. 



5. 



6. 



reflect greatest benefits from enrolling in a videotaped 
study skills course. Students at all levels, however, 
show some improvement in study skills knowledge and 
grade point average after enrolling in a study skills 
course. 

The learning of study skills material is enhanced when 
students are given meaningful assignments to perform 
in the classroom following a videotaped lecture on 
study skills. 

Videotaped study skills instruction can be offered 
successfully throughout the day as well as at the 
evening hours. 

Credit is not a necessary condition for successful 
study skills experiences. Rather such factors as the 
effectiveness of the instructor, desire to receive 
assistance and high quality instructional materials are 
basic to success in this area. 



It is recomjiended that other colleges and universities than 
Colorado State University employ videotaped instruction for the pre- 
sentation of non-credit coursework in the study skills area. Addi- 
tional research to determine the feasibility of telecasting this 
course to residence halls, libraries and student lounges is appropriate. 
It is also appropriate to define further the kinds of activities in 
which students should engage immediately following a study skills 
videotaped lecture. 
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APPENDICES 

A. Study Skills Questionnaire 

B. First Knowledge Examination 

C. Second Knowledge Examination 

D. Analysis of Variance Tables 

E. Analysis of Covariance Tables 
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NAME (Last, First, Middle) 

STUDY SKILLS QUESTIONNAIRE 



This scale has been prepared so that you can indicate how you feel about 
your study skills class. PLEASE RESPOND TO EVERY ITEM, In each case, draw a 
circle around the letter which represents your oxai reaction as follows: 



SA if you strongly agree with the statement 
A if you agree but not strongly so 
N if you are neutral or undecided 
D if you disagree but not strongly so 
SD if you strongly disagree with the statement 



Remember, the only correct answer is the one which actually represents 
how you feel about this study skills course. 



1 . 



2. 

3. 



4. 

5. 

6 . 



I am enthusiastic about the way this course is being 

taught , 

The topics covered in this course are worthwhile , . . , 
I am disappointed with what wf are learning in this 

course 

Educational Television is a gcod method for preserving 

this course ................ . 

The material presented in this course is better than I 

expected 

I would rather learn about study skills in a regular 

lecture-type class ^ , 

This course could be improved greatly 

I am glad I registered for this course , 

I did not think I would learn as much in this course 
as I have 

10, The TV tapes in this course are boring 

11, My attitude toward this course is pretty unfavorable . , 
The material in this course will be very hdlpful for me 
I feel this course should be offered again next quarter 
I would certainly recommend this course to ray friends, , 
These study skills lectures are rather interesting . . , 

This course is a waste of my time 

I am satisfied with the methods used in teaching this 

class 

The method of instructing this class could be greatly 
inproved 



7. 

8 . 

9. 



12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 



18. 



SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 
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NAME (Last, First) 



Knowledge Test #1 



To evaluate this course it is necessary that we measure what you 
have learned thus far. Will you please respond to the following items 
by marking the correct answer on the test booklet. Your score will be 
posted prior to the next class. 



1* Study skills has its basis in the study of 

a. learning 
b« textbooks 

c. psychology 

d. graduate students 

2. The difference between study and effective study is 

a. the amount of time spent studying 

b. how you listen in class 

c. the proper use of your time 

d. proper attitude in college 

3. Most research indicates that study skills courses will 

a. improve grades from 1 to 2 letter grades 

b. not help grades very much 

c. will improve, grades for a few students 

d. will improve most students* grades 1/2 to 1 letter grade 

4. The people who study the most 

a. get the best grades 

b. have more fun at college 

c. are smart for doing so 

d. do not get the best grades 

5. Motivation, according to Dr. Vattano, is related to 

a. major in school 

b. age at graduation from college 

c. goals 

d. income of parents 

6. According to the lecture, "If you want something done, ask a 

a. roan with time 

b. F.mart man 

c. man who is m.otivated 

d. busy man 

7. Dr, Vattano emphasized similarities between time and 

a. school 

b. classes 
d. money 

d. distance 
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8. Dr. Vatf;ano finds students are deceived by the small amount of 

a. class time in college 

b. recreation time in college 

c. time necessary to read assignments 

d. time available from tutors 

9, The time schedule recommended in the lecture has an area at the 
bottom for 

a. a scratch pad 

b, events that occur on certain days 

c. keeping telephone numbers 

d, events that occur at certain hours 

10, The irreversibility of time means, according to Dr. Vattano, 

a. it goes one direction only 

b. it is a scarce commodity 

c. it is much like money 

d. things happen only once 

11, Dr, Vattano suggests you study in 

a. yo\ir room 

b. the student lounge 

c. your bed 

d. the library 

12, An example of an internal stimulus is 

a. your roommate 

b. poor lighting over your desk 

c. a fight with your steady boyfriend (girlfriend) 

d. coffee at the student center 



13. Your study area should be 

a. nice and cozy 

b. in the corner 

c. spacious 

d. in your room for convenience 



14. Which of the following is not included in Dr. Vattano 's list of 
"features of a good study environment?" 

a. comfortable 

b. quiet 

c. available 

d. spacious 



13. Classes should be arranged 

a. with all your classes in the morning so you can study in the 
afternoon 

b. with all your classes in the afternoon so you can study in the 
morning 

c. spread out between 8 and 5 in two-hour shifts 

d. with time between classes 






16 . 



The 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 



optimum effectiveness is achieved by 
staying ahead in courses 

keeping just one chapter behind the instructor 
cramming just before exams 

keeping even with your assignments so your study coincides with 
the lectures 
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17. The effective student 

a. listens and then remembers 

b, writes things down 

c. doesn't have to worry about remembering things 

d, has so many things to do he could never remember all of them 

18. Positive transfer means to 

a. use old knowledge in a future situation 

b. practice multiple choice questions for an essay exam 

c. prepare for an essay by reading 

dr read the material before you study for the exam 

19. The effective student 

a. doesn't join many organizations 

b. works hard and plays hard 

c. minimizes recreation 

d. disciplines himself to a schedule of steady studying 

20. If you have a personal problem 

a. study first then solve the problem 

b. don't study 

c. solve the problem and then study 

d. don't let it affect your study 

21. During periods of deep sleep 

a. no learning takes place 

b. the person continues to learn 

c. interference is least and concentration is highest 
dr learning is accomplished by images 




22. A recommended technique for making your studying an active process 
is one called 

a. recall-recite 

b. three readings and two recalls 

c. study-copy-recall 

d. S Q 3R 

23. Dr. Vattano suggests you should be 

a, relazed while studying 

b, sympathetically dominated 

c, parasympathetically dominated 

d, free from all strain 




24. "Recite" as described by Dr, Vattano means to 

a. underline 

b. re-read 

c. talk or wite about the material 

d„ read several author's points of view 



25. 




Efficiency is gained through 

a. lengthy reviews 

b. frequent reviews 

c. intensive reviews before exams 

d. delayed reviews 
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NAME (Last, First) 



Knowledge Test #2 







Will you please respond to the following item/s by marking the 


1 


correct 


answer on the test booklet. 


m 


1. 


Learning is a more or less permanent change in behavior due to 






a. 


training 


% 

V, 




b. 


study 






c. 


reward 


C5E^ 




d. 


experience 


■m 


2. 


Writing questions and then answering them is means of providing 






a. 


immediate reinforcement 


t=3p 




b. 


positive transfer 


• 




c • 


delayed reinforcement 






d. 


plateaus 




3. 


Learning will be accelerated by having reinforcement 


■■ p 




a. 


as soon as possible 






b. 


when your exams are returned 


cr^ 

[ 




c • 


in large am.ounts 


f: 




d. 


before you respond 


csp 


4. 


You 


should know 


■' 1^5 

■■ 




SL m 


whether you were right or wrong 


c;t4i 




b. 


ho'v right or wrong you were 






c ^ 


just what your correct responses were 


K' 




d. 


just what your incorrect responses were 




5. 


Repetition of reinforcement 


':r-| 




a. 


wtLll bore the organism 


■fi 




b. 


should be positively accelerated 






C p 


will maintain the learning level 


;}J 




d. 


will improve learning 


4 


6. 


Dr. 


Vattano suggests the biggest improvements can be made in reading 



through a change in 



a, 

b. 

Cc 

d. 



purpose 

method 

nature of material 
reader habits 




The sophisticated person reviews a book according to Dr. Vattano, by 
a. thumbing through the pages 
reading the table of contents 
checking the topics in the index 
finding an expert’s critique 



b. 
c • 
d. 
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The nature of the material usually dictates your 

a. purpose 

b. method 

c. reader habits and method 

d. purpose and method 

Dr. Vattano says that retention in most cases 

a. does not relate with speed 

b. is decreased with speed 

c. improves with speed 

d. cannot be improved 

You should be able to double your reading speed in about 

a. t\iO months 

b, two weeks 

c • three vjeeks 
d, three months 

Dr. Vattano does not discuss taking notes 

a. in class 

b. on readings 

c. cn speeches 

d. for research projects 

Dr* Vattano suggests you use which of these for taking notes? 
a* spiral notebook for each course 

b. stenographic pad 

c. loose leaf notebook 

d. tablet 

Dr. Vattano suggests your notes should 

a. include everything said 

b. be in outline form 

c. be complete sentences 

d. be in pencil 

You should 

a. never recopy your notes 

b. always recopy your notes 

c. sometimes recopy your notes 

d. let someone else recopy your notes 

For Dr, Vattano, examining plants on the way home from class when 
you are taking Botany was an example of 

a. predicting 

b. introspecting 

c. Inspecting 

d. reflecting 

Objective questions are, from the instructor's standpoint, 

a. easy to prepare; easy to score 

b. difficult to prepare; difficult to score 

c. easy to prepare; difficult to score 

d. difficult to prepare; easy to score 



17. Contrary to common notion 

a. it is impossible to be over motivated 

b. best to be slightly under motivated 

c. best to be highly motivated 

d. there is an optimal level of motivation 

18. Dr. Vattano suggests the best criterion by which to measure the 
effectiveness of a student would be his 

a. time schedule 

b. reading habits 

c. class attendance 
dc notes 

19# Research shows changing answers when you review your exam 

a. improves scores 2 to 1 

b. reduces scores 3 to 1 

c. improves scores 3 to 1 

d. reduces scores 2 to 1 

20# Test sophistication is 

a. helpful if you have to guess 

b. a substitute of knowledge 

c. more common in Juniors than Seniors 

d. knowing the type of questions you will be .asked 
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Table 25 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 1ST ATTITUDE SCORES BETWEEN 

SEXES 

N=456 



SOURCE OF 


DEGREES OF 


SUM OF 


MEAN 


F 


VARIATION 


FREEDOM 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 




Between 


1 


330.1 


330.1 


5.256* 


Within 


454 


28508.9 


62., 8 




Total 


455 


28839.0 







Table 26 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 1ST ATTITUDE SCORES AMONG 

CU9S USVELS 
N=359 



SOURCE OF 


UGREES OF 


SUM OF 


MEAN 


F 


VARIATION 


BREEDOM 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 




Between 


3 


430.1 


143.4 


2.258* 


Within 


355 


22549.8 


63.5 




Total 


358 


22979.9 
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Table 27 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 1ST ATTITUDE SCORES AMONG 

PREVIOUS GPA CATEGORIES 
N=293 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MBAN F 

SQUARE 


Betx^een 

Within 


2 

290 


248.9 

18:979.3 


124.5 1.904 

65.4 


Total 


292 


19228.2 






Table 28 




ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 1ST ATTITUDE 

UNIVERSITY CONDITIONS 
N=354 


SCORES AMONG 


SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


I'lEAN F 

SQUARE 



Between 

Within 



5 415.9 83.2 1.447 

348 20019.0 57.5 



Total 



353 



20434.9 
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Table 93 



ANALYSIS OF VARIAJ’<.2 OF 1ST ATTITUDE SCORES AMONG 

QUARTERS 

N=354 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 

Within 


2 

351 


323.2 

20111.7 


161.6 

57.3 


2.82 


Total 


353 


20434.9 
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Table 30 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 2ND ATTITUDE BETWEEN 

SEXES 

N«365 



SOURCE OF 


DEGREES OF 


SUM OF 


MEAN 


F 


V/JRIATION 


FREEDOM 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 




Between 


1 


638,2 


638.2 


12.042** 


Within 


363 


19256.7 


53.0 




Total 


364 


19894.9 







Table 31 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 2ND ATTITUDE AMONG 

CUSS LEVELS 
N=310 



SOURCE OF 
VARUTION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 

Within 


3 

306 


358.5 

18755.4 


119.5 

61.3 


1.949 


Total 


309 


19113.9 
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ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 2ND ATTITUDE SCORES AMONG 

QUARTERS 

N=303 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Be iiween 


2 


164.2 


82.1 


1.68 


Within 


300 


14645.8 


48.8 


Total 


302 


14810.0 
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Table 35 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 1ST KNOWLEDGE SCORES BETWEEN 

SEXES 

N=431 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 

Within 


1 

429 


0.0 

2085.7 


0.0 

4.9 


0.000 


Total 


430 


2085.7 







Table 3o 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 1ST KNOWLEDGE SCORES AMONG 

CLASS LEVELS 
N«343 



SOURCE OF 
H VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


y 


Be tween 

Within 


339 


*>1 K 

*• JU m ^ 

1720.4 


7.2 

5.1 


1 ^io 


Total 


342 


1741.9 
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Table 39 





ANALYSIS 


OF VARIANCE 


OF 1ST KNOWLEDGE 
QUARTERS 
N=333 


SCORES AMONG 


T 

-ria 

JCJTCl 


SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN F 

SQUARE 


f ■ 

i. 

\. 

a h 


Between 

Within 


2 

330 


12.0 

1349.6 


6.0 1.46 
4. 1 


ii 

i2 «1 

I p 


Total 


332 


1361.6 
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Table 40 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 2ND KNOWLEDGE SCORES BETWEEN 

SEXES 

N=282 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 

Within 


1 

280 


36.7 

1724.2 


36.7 

6.2 


5.919* 


Total 


281 


1760.9 







Table 41 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 2ND KNOWLEDGE SCORES AMONG 

CLASS LEVELS 
N=229 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 

Within 


3 

225 


1.0 

1352.0 


0.3 

6.0 


.050 


Total 


228 


1353.0 
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Table a:> 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 2ND KNOWLEDGE SCORES AMONG 

PREVIOUS GPA CATEGORIES 
N=180 



1 

:a 


SOURCE OF 


DEGREES OF 


SUM OF 


MEAN 


F 


1 


VARIATION 


FREEDOM 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 




J 


Between 


2 


8,5 


4.3 


.705 


11 


Within 


177 


1087.1 


6.1 




1 


Total 


179 


1095.6 
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Table 43 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 2ND KNOWLEDGE SCORES AMONG 

UNIVERSITY CONDITIONS 
N«223 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 


5 


12.7 


2.5 


.490 


Within 


217 


1101,2 


5.1 




Total 


222 


1113.9 
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Table 44 

•MMHMTMiV 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 2ND KNOWLEDGE SCORES AMONG 

QUARTERS 

N«223 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 

Within 


2 

220 


6.9 

1107.0 


3.5 

5.0 


.70 


Total 


222 


1113.9 
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Table 45 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 

SECOND SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES BETWEEN 
SEXES WITH FIRST SURVEY SCORE HELD CONSTANT 



RESIDUAL 



SOURCE 


DF 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Bet\feen 


1 


53.89 


53.89 


.423 


Within 


323 


41143.65 


127.38 


Total 


324 


41197.55 







Table 46 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF SECOND SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS 
AND ATTITUDES AMONG CUSS TEVELS WITH FIRST SURVEY OF 
STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES HELD CONSTANT 



RESIDUAL 



SOURCE 


DF 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


• 

F 


Between 


3 


251.47 


83.82 


.683 


Within 


271 


33242,52 


122.67 




Total 


274 


33494.00 
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Table 47 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF SECOND SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS 
AND ATTITUDES AMONG ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS WITH FIRST 
SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES HELD CONSTANT 







RESIDUAL 




SOURCE 


DF 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 

Within 


2 

232 


1568.41 

25932.36 


784.21 

111.78 


7.016** 


Total 


234 


27500.78 






^^Significant at 


.01 level. 










Table 48 






ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SECOND SURVEY OF STUDY 
HABITS AND ATTITUDES AMONG CONDITIONS WITH FIRST 
SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES HELD CONSTANT 








RESIDUAL 




SOURCE 


DF 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 

Within 


5 

266 


549.43 

34539.03 


109.89 

129.85 


.846 


Total 


271 


35088.46 
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Table 49 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 
PRESENT GPA BETl-JEEN SEXES WITH 
PREVIOUS GPA HELD CONSTANT 









RESIDUAL 




SOURCE 


DF 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 


1 


.74 


.74 


1.423 


Within 


342 


179.22 


.52 


Total 


343 


179.96 







Table 50 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 
PRESENT GPA AMONG CLASS LEVELS WITH 
PREVIOUS GPA HELD CONSTANT 








RESIDUAL 








SUM OF 


MEAN 




SOURCE 


DF 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F 


Between 


3 


4.78 


1.59 


3.118 


Withir 


342 


174.43 


.51 




Total 


345 


179.22 







^Significant at .05 level. 
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Table 51 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 
PRESENT GPA AMONG ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS WITH 
PREVIOUS GPA HELD CONSTANT 









RESIDUAL 




SOURCE 


DF 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 


2 


33.97 


16.99 


39.512** 


VJithin 


342 


145.39 


.43 


Total 


344 


179.35 






**Signif leant 


at .01 


level. 







Table 52 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 
PRESENT GPA AMONG CONDITIONS WITH 
PREVIOUS GPA HELD CONSTANT 








RESIDUAL 








SUM OF 


MEAN 




SOURCE 


DF 


SQUAPvES 


SQUARE 


F 


Betx^een 


5 


2.84 


.57 


1.075 


Within 


319 


168.49 


.53 




Total 


324 


171.33 
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Table 53 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 
NEXT QUARTER GPA BET^JEEN SEXES WITH 
PREVIOUS GPA HELD CONSTANT 



RESIDUAL 







SUM OF 


MEAN 




SOURCE 


DF 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F 


Between 


1 


.03 


.03 


.053 


Within 


273 


156.11 


.57 




Total 


274 


156.14 







Table 54 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 
NEXT QUARTER GPA AMONG CLASS LEVELS WITH 
PREVIOUS GPA HELD CONSTANT 



RESIDUAL 



SOURCE 


DF 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


1? 

«. 


Beti^een 

Within 


3 

272 


10.97 

145.24 


3.66 

.53 


6.906** 


Total 


275 


156.21 







**Signif leant at .ol level. 
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Table 55 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 
NEXT QUARTER GPA AMONG ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS UITH 





PREVIOUS 


GPA HELD 


CONSTANT 










RESIDUAL 








SUM OF 


MEAN 




SOURCE 


DF 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F 


Betxj'een 


2 


18.46 


9.23 


18.098** 


Within 


271 


137.70 


.51 




Total 


273 


156.17 






^^Significant at .01 


level. 










Table 56^ 





ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 
NEXT QUARTER GPA AMONG CONDITIONS WITH 
PREVIOUS GPA HELD CONSTANT 



RESIDUAL 



SOURCE 


DF 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARE 


F 


Between 

Within 


5 

269 


5.47 

150.67 


1.09 
. 56 


1.946 


Total 


274 


156.14 
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Table 59 










ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 
SECOND NEXT GPA AMONG ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS WITH 
PREVIOUS GPA HELD CONSTANT 






RESIDUAL 






SOURCE 




SUM OF 


MEAN 




DF 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F 


Between 


2 


1.92 


.96 


2.286 


Within 


72 


30.36 


.42 


Total 


74 


32.28 










Table 60 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 




SECOND 


NEXT GPA AMONG CONDITIONS WITH 






PREVIOUS GPA HELD 


CONSTANT 










RESIDUAL 




SOURCE 




SUM OF 


MEAN 




DP 


SQUARES 


SQUARE 


F 


Between 


5 


1.13 


.226 


.628 


Within 


68 


24.47 


.360 


Total 


73 


25.60 
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